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COMMUNICATION LINKAGES BETWEEN ELECTED AND ELECTORATE: 
THE USEFULNESS OF NEWS MEDIA FOR CONSTITUENT CONTACT 

Mass communication scholars and others have examined elected 
officials* information media, ^ the evaluative dimensions under- 
lying their views of those media, ^ their relationships with the 
presS/ and their beliefs on the normative role of the press in 
covering issues and conflicts in society.^ 

The txeatment of elected officials varies depending upon 
one's scholarly focus: in many cases policy makers are treated 
only as news sources or "adversaries" of journalists, while other 
treatments examine officeholders as information users and pro- 
cessors. 

Within this second approach the press is not treated as 
adversary or stereotypical "watchdog," nor even as a means for 
communicating to the public, but as only one information cliannel 
in a constellation that includes interpersonal sources (the 
elected's friends, family, colleagues) and organizational or 
institutional sources (volunteer or non-profit groups, as well as 
special interest or lobbying groups) linking public official to 
public . 

The present study adopted this view of officials, and as- 
sessed legislators' ratings of different mass media as sources of 
information about constituents and constituent interests. (The 
importance of inf or mat ion--mass mediated or other wi se-- in the 
"policy cycle" is self-evident but hr.s, nonetheless, been treated 
extensively in the literature on policy decision-making.)^ 

Of course, the news media provide an array of information 
services useful in decision making, from providing news of gov- 



eminent and (one's own or others') government agencies, as sug- 
gested by Key,^ Matthews,"^ Dunn,^ and Nadel,^ to serving as a 
linkage of el ?torate to elected^° and of public to policy 
maker, thereby helping officials find out "the systemic agenda 
of community concerns"^-^ on the public's mind. Zukin has 
described succinctly this media role: 

(I)t is worth remembering that elections are 
quadrennial or biennial events. Issues. ..on 
which decision makers seek guidance, do not 
allow themselves to be so neatly scheduled. 
While political parties and pressure groups to 
some degree serve as opinion-to-policy linkage 
mechanisms, it is clear that the media also 
ser/e this function in contemporary politics. 

While there are arguably functional aspects of this linkage 
(t^e range of competing views is narrowed to the most prominent 
few, and consensus aniid pluralism more easily achieved, etc.), 
such indirect contact with constituents may be pi^oblemat ic. For 
example, in examining the "public relations environment" of Wis- 
consin senators, Hesse concluded that some seem to "substitute 
media coverage for personal surveillance of constituents, thereby 
remaining out of direct touch with opinion in their district." 
He also suggested a relationship between too great a reliance on 
the media for constituent contact and brevity of tenure among 
senators . ) 

It is this substitution of media coverage — as a "surrogate 
constituency"~for personal contact that this exploratory study 
of Alabama legislators sought to examine. Several research ques- 
tions and two hypotheses were generated. 

How useful is media coverage of constituent concerns? Given 
a presumably preferable alternative to mediated constituent con- 
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tact — namely extensive direct contact with constituents — how will 
the !• ^islator evaluate meriia performance? To answer this ques- 
tion, the following hypothesis was proposed: 

H^: The frequency of a legislator's 
direct contact with constituents 
will be related negatively to the 
legislator's evaluation of mass media 
as sources of information on 
constituent concerns. 

finally, following from Hesse's suggestion of a relationship 

of direct, personal contact to tenure (and the common-sense 

corollary that the newest of legislators have not yet gotten to 

know as many constituents as those with more seniority), the 

following hypothesis was proposed: 

The shorter a legislator's tenure, 
the more positive will be the legislator's 
evaluation of mass media as sources of 
information on constituent concerns. 

Method 

The decision to query Alabama legislators was based on more 
than logistics. These are "part-time" representatives and sena- 
tors who, according to one representative, lack any appreciable 
administrative staffs.-^-' The implication? Lacking the addit- 
ional formal constituency-monitoring capacity of subordinates' 
"eys and ears," Alabama legislators may be more attuned personal- 
ly to competing information channels than full-time legislators 
whose staffs collect, summarize and filter news of public con- 
cerns . 

During a late-1985 legislative recess, two waves of quest- 
ionnaires were mailed to the home offices of Alabama's 105 state 
representatives and 35 state senators, all of whom face re- 
election in 1986. Eighty-two (or 59%) returned questionnaires. 
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This sample misrepresented slightly the population of legislators 
on political affiliation (73% sample Democrats vs. 83% popula- 
tion; 18% sample Republicans vs. 11% population). 

Four Likert-type "Media Utility Items" measured respondents* 
evaluation of tne news media as sources of several kinds of 
information on constituent concerns (see Table One). Four other 
items developed in a previous study of Illinois public offic- 
ials^'^ rated directly the usefulness of the mass media generally 
and newspapers, television, and radio specifically, in providing 
"information on what issues are on the mind of your own constit- 
uents • " 

Respondents' "Personal Contact" with constituents was also 
measured: the estimated number of face-to-face and telephone 
contacts with constituents in an average week at the capita] and 
at home office, and the number of letters received. "Personal 
Contact" was operationalized these five ways in order to sample 
the range of public official-constituent interactions possible. 
(A "public appearance" at a rally of nome-distr ict supporters 
will likely provide the representative a sense of community 
concerns different from that discerned by phoning or having p 
statehouse meeting with community leaders.) Selected demographic 
data were also collected. 
Findings and Discussion 

The sample was overwhelmingly Democrat (73% vs. 18% Republi- 
can), college-educated (mean and median years of formal education 
was 17.1), and in its mid-40s (mean age was 45.5 years). Some of 
this youthfulness reflects a court-ordered redistr ict ing election 
in November, 1983; of the 24 representatives elected in that 



special balloting, 20 were freshmen, while four of eight senators 
elected were newcomers. The range of total years in public 
office was from 2 to 29 years, but the average was 6.8 years. 

Table One provides central tendency measures on the five 
"Personal Contact Items." As might be expected, respondents 
claimed more constituent con tact s---both face-to-face and tele- 
phone — in the home office than at the capital. In fact, clains 
went as high as 150 calls and 600 face-to-face contacts while at 
the home office, and over 220 letters per week. 

Recall the "part-time" character of these legislators and 
the fact that many lack any office or staff at the capital; 
nonetheless, the maximum claim of contacts at the capital was 100 
calls per week and 300 face-to-face contacts (conversely, one 
claimed no face-to-face contact). 

Table One also includes response data on the eight "Media 
Utility Items" and the items' loadings on two principle com- 
ponents that emerged in exploratory factor analysis of the data. 
Both unrotated end varimax rotation loadings are provided. 

The unrotated primary loadings of seven items on the first 
component suggests that, for the most part, the "Media Utility 
Items" are addressing the same concept. But the "dirty" unro- 
tated secondary loadings, and of course the distinctness of the 
second component after forcing to a varimax rotation, leave the 
door open for a claim of finding the often-replicated difference 
in evaluative dimensions underlying print and broadcast media. 
It seems reasonable to suggest that, for most of these respond- 
ents, "the local news media" cited in many items are print media 
(hence the loadin^j of "newspapers, specifically" with the Likert- 
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type items). 

But while the results of the principle components analysis 
provide a feel for the dimensionality of the concept of "media 
usefulness in monitoring constituents," Table One also provides 
descriptive data characterizing the respondents. 

Only a third agree that local media provide the "best infor- 
mation I can get" on constituent concerns (10% "strongly disa- 
gree"), a fourth agree such contact is "easier than talking 
directly with citizens" (but 26% "strongly disagree"), and over 
half agree that the local news media were good sources of infor- 
mation about community l eaders' concerns. Over half saw the news 
media as "essential" to keeping up with community organizations 
and agencies (7% "strongly agree"). 

Four of ten saw the news media in general as "useful" or 
"very useful" in providing "information on what issues are on the 
mind of your own constituents," a pattern repeated for news- 
papers. But broadcast usefulness ratings fell off slightly, with 
television and radio rated as useful among only a third of the 
sample . 

But do these evaluations of the news media differ, as pre- 
dicted, on the basis of legislators' personal contact with con- 
stituents? Table Two explores this question and the two re- 
search hypotheses. 

Because of some doubts about the measurement quality of the 
estimates of personal contacts, respondents were simply classi- 
fied into two groups for each contact measure: those above and 
those below the median number of contacts. These groups were 
then contrasted on the four Likert-type items and the four "use- 
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fulness" ratings (because of the number of contrasts, findings of 
statistical significance are considered tuggestive). 

For space-conserving purposes, Table Two provides responses 
only on those items showing a significant difference between 
groups. Readers are reminded to refer back to Table One, there- 
fore, for those items not reproduced in Table Two. 

The First Hypothesis : th'£ first hypothesis predicted that a 
legislator's rating of the press as a source of constituent 
information would be related negatively to the extent of the 
legislator's direct constituent contact. 

The first hypothesis received only limited support; only two 
of the measures of "Personal Contact" predicted variance on 
any of the rating items. Those with the greatest frequency of 
face-to-face contact in the capital and telephone contacts in the 
home office were significantly less likely to see the news media 
as "essential" to monitoring community organizations and agen- 
cies. Those with more frequent home-office telephone contact 
were also significantly less likely to view +:he news media as a 
"good" means of monitoring influential s, and were significantly 
less likely to rate the news media and newspapers as "useful." 

But while these five contrasts yielded significant results, 
most contrasts did not. In fact, there were no significant 
rating differences for groups differentiated as above-and-below- 
median in face-to-face contacts in the hone office, the kind of 
"direct contact" which seems most consistent with conventional 
wisdom ! 

That is, those legislators who rely most heavily on face-to- 
face contact to gauge the concerns of their constituents would 
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presumably L east willing to attribute any major constituent- 
monitoring role to a traditional adversary, the impersonal mass 
media • 

But no such pattern emerged. Number of home-office face-to- 
face contacts had no predictive power in terms of the eight media 
ratings. Based simply on this finding, media ratings are inde- 
pendent of frequency of direct home-office contact. Conversely, 
the construct validity of the measure may be questionable; this 
measure of constituent contact (including as it does the aforeme- 
ntioned public appearances, etc.) may be independent of actual, 
purposive assessment of public concerns. 

Instead it was "Personal Contact" operational i zed as home- 
office tel ephone contacts which best predicted differences on 
media ratings. Recall that the respondents claimed only half as 
many home-office phone contacts as face-to-face contacts (See 
Table One) . 

To explore further the importance of "Personal Contact" 
measured in terms of home-office phone calls, the data were re- 
cast as two-way tables (not shown) and Chi-square computed, in 
order to determine ary relationship of th^ various contact meas- 
ures to years in offices (a practical measure of "success"). 
Total years in office was significantly related to only one 
measure of constituent contact: those with above-median years in 
office were significantly more likely to have above-median home- 
office telephone contacts (chi-square = 4»x65 with 1 d.f., ^'^O'O^)* 

While face-to-face contacts may provide a means of tapping 
constituent concerns, many of those contacts are not designed or 
planned as fact-gathering forays. They '^ay also contain a great 
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deal of "noise," in the form of fringe, minority or random 
unsolicited constituent opinions. A few well-directed, purposive 
calls can easily tap "key" opinions. Alabama is a predominantly 
rural state, and access to opinion "leaders and i nf luentials" may 
be limited to phoning. The accuracy rr representativeness of 
that key sample's or coterie's opinions, of course, is prob- 
lematic, its long history of influence notwithstanding. 

To summarize the testing of the first hypothesis, then: 
tLere was inconclusive evidence that ratings of media performance 
in delivering constituency information were related "across-the- 
board" to use of direct constituent contact. Legislators' fre- 
quency of telephone contact from their home offices, however, did 
predict differences in media performance ratings. 

The Second Hypothesis ; the second hypothesis predicted that 
a legislator with more years in office would rate the media lower 
as sources of constituent information than would legislators with 
shorter tenure. (Introduction of the "years in office" variable 
in the elaboration of the first hypothesis has, of course, pre- 
saged testing of the second hypothesis.) 

The second hypothesis received even less support than the 
first. Years in office wa-, signif i' intly related only to agree- 
ment with the general stat -.ent chat, "On balance, the local news 
media give me the best information I can get" about constituent 
concerns. Those below the median number of years were more 
likely to agree with this statement th^.i were their senior col- 
leagues. Years in office failed to predict differences on the 
other seven rating items. 

As an addition to the analysis. Table Two also reveals that 
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education predicted differences on at least one measure of media 
performance rating. Those legislators with more formal Pducation 
were significantly more likely to agree that checking the news 
media is sometimes "easier than talking directly with citizens." 
Conclusions 

Members of the Alabama legislature aon't give the news media 
particularly high marks as monitors of • onstituent concerns. 
News media information on constituent concerns is seen as neither 
easier to obtain nor better than other information, although a 
majority recognize the nev;s media's role in conveying leaders' 
and inf luentials' concerns, and see the news media as an "essen- 
tial" means of keeping tabs on community organizations and agen- 
cies. Fewer than half, though, would assign a label of "useful" 
to any of the news media for covering the public's concerns. 

These essentially negative evaluations of the media as pur- 
veyors of public opinion, however, are not, with one exception, 
clearly related to extent of more direct contact with the public. 
With that one exception, there is not, as hypothesized, a general 
"either-or" relationship (i.e., a legislator with extensive di- 
rect contact with constituents has a less positive evaluation of 
the news media's u-efulness). 

That one exception, on the other hand, is worth rating. 
A legislator's use of the telephone for home-di sti ic t contacts 
relates directly to media ratings; the more the contacts, the 
poorer the evaluation of news media performance. A legislator's 
"success," in terms of years in office, is also related to 
greater use or the telephone and to disagreement with the idea 
that, "on balance," news media are the best source of information 
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on constituant concerns. 

It may be that for logistical reasons, purposive telephone 
contact with constituents has supplanted traditional face-to-face 
contacts as the main avenue for constituent contact and opinion- 
gathering. Regardless, it's clear that in Alabama, preference for 
or availability of direct face-to-face personal contact has less 
to do witn rating of the mass news media's performance in linking 
electorate to elected thar' does the use of another persona 1 
information link,, the telephone. 
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TABLE ONE 



Sample Responses to Personal Contact 
and Media Utility Items 



Personal Coi.tact Item 

When you are in Montgomery for 
legislative session, approximately 
how many constituents per average 
week would you say you communicate 
with. . . 

...via the telephone? 

. . . face to face? 

When you are in your home office, 
approximately how many constituents 
per average week would you say you 
communicate with... 

...via the telephone? 

. . .face to face? 

Approximately how many letters per 
average week would you say you 
r-jceive from your corstituents? 

Media Utility Items 



On balance, the local news media 
give me the best information I can 
get about what issues are on the 
minds of my constituents. 

Sometimes, checking the local news 
media to learn what my constituents 
are concerned about is easier than 
talking directly with citizens. 

The local news media are a good 
source o£ information about the 
interests and concerns of community 
leaders and inf luentials . 

The news media are essential to my 
finding out what community 
organizations and agencies are 
doing. 



Mean 



24.2 



29.2 



36.6 
67.4 

23.9 



Mean^ 

(n) 
Agree 
% 

3.1 

(81) 
38.3 



3.6 
(82) 
24.4 



2.8 

(81) 



2.7 

(81) 
55.6 



Mode Median 



15 



17.0 



10.2 



50 29.5 
100 29.5 

5 14^3 



Prin. Components 
Loadings : ^ 
unrotc ted 
( varimax) 

I II 



-71 



41 



(-80) (-13) 



-49 



31 



(-57) (-07) 



-62 



48 



(-78) (-02) 



-68 
(-74) 



33 
(-18) 



(continued) 
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TABLE ONE 
(Continued) 



Rate As Loadings: 
Useful^ unrotated 
Mean (varimax) 
(n) 

% I II 

To what extent do each of the 
following provide information on 
what issues are on the mind of your 
own constituents? 



the news media in general 3.3 

(81) 87 13 

41.9 (59) (65) 

newspapers^ specifically 3.4 

(80) 81 06 
41.3 (59) (56) 

television, specifically 3.1 

(79) 67 63 

33.0 (11) (91) 

radio, specifically 3.1 

(81) 55 68^ 

32.1 (-01) (87) 

Eigenvalue: 3.75 1.48 

(2.84) (2.39) 



% Variance accounted for: 47 18.5 

(35.5) (29.9) 

^ Decimals omitted in factor loadings. Primary loading 
underscored . 

^ The higher the mean, the less the agreement with the state- 
ment* 

^ The five-point scale here ranged from "Not Useful" tc "Very 
Useful." Percentage reflects those rating source "Useful" or 
"Very Useful." The higher the mean, the greater the usefulness 
rating. 
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TABLE TWO 



Media Utility Item Mean Rating, 
By Personal Contact Items, 
Years in Office, 
and Education 



By Face-to-face Constituent Contact 
in Montgomery 

The news meaia are essential to my finding out 
what community organizations and agencies are 
doing. 

above median (17) contacts weekly 3.0O 
at or below median contacts weekly 2.42 

By Telephone Constituent Contacts in 
Home Office 

The local news media are a good source of 
information about the interests and concerns 
of community leaders and inf luentials . 



Signif . 
of . 
Means^ Diff.^ 



above median (27) contacts weekly 
at or below median contacts weekly 

The news media are essential to my finding out 
what community organizations and agencies are 
doing . 



3.03 
2.56 



01 



05 



above median (27) contacts weekly 2.95 
at or below median contacts weekly 2.44 

Usefulness of news media in providing 
"information on what issues are on the mind of 
your own constituents*" 

above median (27) contacts weekly 3.08 
at or below median contacts weekly 3.63 

Usefulness of newspapers specifically in 
providing "information on what issues are on 
the mind of your own constituents." 

above median (27) contacts weekly 3.08 
at or below median contacts weekly 3.61 



05 



01 



05 



(Continued) 
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TABLE TWO 
(Continued) 

Signif . 
of 

Means^ Diff 
By Years in Office 

On balance, the local news media give me the best 
information I can get about what issues are on 
minds of my constituents. 

above median (6.6) years in office 3.28 

at or below median years in office 2.84 .05 

By Total Years of Formal Education 

Sometimes, checking the local news media to 
learn what my constituents are concerned about 
is easier that talking directly with citizens. 

above median (17.1) years education 3.42 
at or below median years education 3.91 .05 



Except for "Usefulness" items, the higher the mean, the less 
the agreement with the statement. For the usefulness items, the 
higher the mean, the greater the usefulness of the cited source. 



Only those items on which there were significant between-group 
differences (by the Z-test) are shown. 
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